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The Mystery of Music 
45 out of nought to make 
Another's soul be fair awake. 
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Music is in all growing things; 
And underneath the silky wings 
®f smallest insects there is stirred 
A pulse of air that must be heard; 
Garth's silence lives, and throbs, and sings. 
—Lathrop. 
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Such sweet compulsion doth in Music lic. 
-“Milton 
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VOLUME XXIV. 


TWO SINGERS 
THE FIRST SINGER 


| would sing of the things men see not; 
Of the past, and the days to come; 
Of that which is and shall be not, 
And the lives whose lips are dumb; 
Of the trackless, infinite ocean 
That touches the shores of time, 
And that grand, sublime emotion 
That comes to the souls who climb; 
Of the rapture that comes of reaching 
The heights that but few attain, 
And the longing ever beseeching 
The years for a balm for pain; 
Of the blessings that men sigh for 
And the few they ever find, 
And the high ideals they die for 
In a life that is most unkind. 


Oh, the lofty themes that thrill me 
With a deep and mighty awe! 

Oh, what strange, wild yearnings fill me 
To see what great souls saw! 

To soar like the eagle skyward, 
Till earth fades out of sight 

And life becomes but a by-word 
Vague as a mist of night! 


THE SECOND SINGER 


1 would sing to men of the beauty 
That brightens the ways they tread; 

Of the noble deeds of duty 
Of the living, not the dead 

| would sing of the joys and sorrows 
That comrades share with me; 

Of the hopeful trust that borrows 
New strength, as the need shall be, 

From love that we bear each other 
| would sing of steadfast cheer, 

And the song to a downcast brother 
Should bring both smile and tear 

| would sing of the love God giveth— 
Of the blessings He bestows, 

And the peace that is his who liveth 
This lite as best he knows 


Oh, the songs that make men better! 
That make the weak hearts strong! 
That loosen the galling fetter 
Of woe and sin and wrong! 
The songs that are full of the gladness 
Of faith in God and man, 
And woo the world from its sadness 
Let me sing them if I can! 
Even E. Rexrorp 


SKETCH OF MY MUSICIAL LIFE IN EUROPE. 
BY MME. JENNY BUSK-DODGE. 


Wer quite a little girl | began my musical studies in 
Leipzig. In fact, | grew up in that spot of harmony and 
sweet concord where one inhales music of the highest order, 
causing almost everyone to become severely critical. | re- 
member that the first time | heard a Beethoven symphony it 
seemed to require hours for its performance, but by degrees 
as my mind became educated to the celestial tones of those 
magnificent symphonies, often a concert with two on its 
program would pass like a dream never to be forgotten. 
Among my playmates were the children of Felix Mendels- 
sohn, and those of Robert Schumann. The first time that | met 
Lily M. I thought that she was the most beautiful child that 
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| had ever beheld. Her hair was of that exquisite chestnut 
brown, and her large, lustrous eyes were of the same color 
as her hair. 

She was as fair as her name. One afternoon | was invited 
to her aunt, Mad. Schunk’s, whom she was visiting, to meet 
her and to listen to an English pianist, Mad. Goddard, who 
had played at one of the Gewandhaus concerts the day pre- 
vious. We were both charmed with her performance. Then 
Lily played ‘‘Songs Without Words,” by her father. As that 
lovely child sat at the piano playing in a sweet, quiet way, | 
wondered if she were real. When she had finished | went 
up and put my hand upon her arm. As | did so, she looked 
up and smiled. Then the spell was broken; we were then 
friends. 

As | grew up, | was a frequent visitor at Mad. Schunk’s, 
the sister-in-law of Felix Mendelssohn, who was a very lit- 
erary woman. Her salons were always filled with distin- 
guished people. |! was also very intimate with Mad. Laura 
Mendelssohn, a cousin of Felix. It was at her charming 
home that | met Marie and Dr. Paul, daughter and son of 
Felix. They all had beautiful, large, brown eyes. They 
were very handsome children. At Mad. Schunk’s | saw a 
portrait of her sister, Mad. Felix Mendelssohn Bartholdy, 
painted by a very fine artist. It was only a small bust paint- 
ing, but perfectly lovely. In that picture you recognized those 
exquisite eyes. 

The Schumann children were just the opposite. They 
were all handsome. The three girls that | played with were 
bright, rosy-cheeked, laughing girls. One afternoon in the 
week | visited them at their boarding-school. We were cer- 
tainly a set of bright, romping, happy children, but | am 
convinced that the lady who had the school in charge was 
very grateful when the little American (as | was called) took 
leave. They did not inherit the wonderful talent of their 
parents. 

One day while | was taking my singing lesson at Profes- 
sor Goetz’s, my teacher, there was considerable talking and 
fluttering in the passage, the door was thrown open, and in 
a moment in the center of the large rocm stood Franz Liszt, 
his tall, willowy figure bowing most gracefully. Advancing, 
he took my hand—for a moment | could not imagine where 
my hand had disappeared, so immense was his—and greet- 
ed me, a child, as courteously as he would any grown 
person. 

When | had been in Germany about a year and a half, 


Jenny Lind was announced to sing at one of the Gewand- 


haus concerts. The directors sent me a ticket, the seat as- 
signed me being quite near the stage, as they were anxious 
that I should not lose a note. She sang divinely. I have 
never during my life heard another voice to be compared to 
hers. She was such an artist. Her singing revealed such 
sympathy and tenderness. Her piantss:mo and mezza vove 
were wonderful. On this occasion she sang the Scene et 
Aria from ‘‘Der Freischiitz”’ (Weber) and ballads. Among 
the latter were Schumann's ‘‘An den Sonnenschein,” and 
Taubert’s ‘‘Wiegenlied” (Lullaby). The impression that she 
made upon my mind was indelible. They said that she was 
quite passee, and it was the last concert that she sang at in 
Germany. For months | dreamed of that voice. 


| had the pleasure of being very intimate at the home of 
How often he would accompany me in my 
| studied 


Carl Reinecke. 
songs and other selections, and so splendidly! 
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Mendelssohn's ‘‘Lorelei” under his direction. At one time, 
while spending the evening with his family, | was quite sur- 
prised. His wife and myself sat near a table chatting brisk- 
ly, and there were about four children playing at the end of 
the room, and not in a gentle manner by any means. At 
the same table sat Reinecke, composing something very dif- 
ficult. Every now and then he would laugh and join in the 
conversation. | asked him how it was possible to write 
with such a noise around him. He replied that the greater 
the noise, the better he could compose. 

At one of the Gewandhaus concerts | heard Rubinstein 
play his concerto with that magnificent orchestra. The lat- 
ter part of the concerto he played entirely in octaves. Cer- 
tainly nothing more stupendous had ever been performed in 
the Gewandhaus, as that sedate audience arose to their feet 
in one body and cheered till they were hoarse. 


| Concluded in November number. | 


A COURSE OF MUSIC IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 
A. J. GANTVOORT. 


T= title of this paper is so comprehensive and so broad 
that it took me some time before | could make up my 
mind to accept the invitation of the president of this depart- 
ment* to read a paper on the topic. However, | accepted, 
and will proceed to submit to you some of my ideas as to a 
course in music for public schools. 

First, then, what is the purpose of a course in music? Has 
it any purpose similar to and equally valuable as a course in 
reading or arithmetic, or other important studies? 

We music-teachers are a unit in answering this question 
by an affirmative answer so strong and full as to be heard 
from one end of the educational field to the other. But do 
we always prove it in our work to the satisfaction of those 
teachers and superintendent who are skeptical on this sub- 
ject, and who think music nice and pleasant in the school- 
rooms, who even express their love for it in no unmeasured 
terms, and then proceed to prove their appreciation of its 
value by only using it as a recreation, a pleasure, a rest from 
other studies, overlooking its disciplinary powers. 

A course in music should embody training or discipline for 
all the powers of man, the physical, the méntal, and the 
emotional, which include the will. If it does this, then a 
course in music may not only be an aid in the education of 
the child, but it may almost become an education in itself, 
as it was among the early Greeks. 

The strongest power of the child when it comes to school 
is, probably, its emotional power; that is, it is governed more 
by its desires than by its reasoning faculties. It wants this, 
or wants that, never mind why; it does not want to do 
this thing or that, being swayed entirely by its emotions. 

A course in music should aid in bringing these desires or 
non-desires under subjection to the intelligent will, and it 
can do so if rightly constructed, of the right kind of materials, 
and rightly taught. Thus it will bring the child’s original 
nature in subjection to its ideal nature, which is the true 
province of education. 

A course in music should also provide for the develop- 
ment of some of the physical powers of the child. It should 
help to give him increased capacity and power of the lungs, 
which will induce the inhalation of more oxygen, and, con- 
sequently, will give purer blood and a more active brain. It 
should give him sufficient control of the organs of speech to 
enable him to give the principal vowels and consonants their 
true phonetic value, which can easily be done when ear- 
training is a part of the course. 

For the mental powers of the child a course in music 
should do as much as any other branch of study, and that it 
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can do so is evident enough to all of us who are practical 
music-teachers. But the point is not to convince ourselves. 
but to convince the regular teachers and superintendent and 
general public by our work, if we wish to have their full co- 
operation and sympathy in our work. We must prove to 
them that the study of music cultivates the perceptive fac- 
ulties, the memory, the mathematical side, the emotional 
side, etc. If we do that we will have their full sympathy 
and cooperation. 

So much, then, for the aims which a course in music 
should have, to develop in harmony and coordinately with 
other studies the physical, mental and emotional powers of 
the child. 

What should a course in music finally accomplish? For 
the emotional powers, it should bring the child in harmony 
with his surroundings, making him generous, patriotic, sym- 
pathetic, a lover of what is good, noble, beautiful, just, right, 
an ardent lover of music as a divine art, which will bring the 
best in him to the surface; that is, it will make the best in 
him become evident in his every action, which will always 
be governed by his feeling for others, etc., etc. 

For the mental and physical powers combined, it should 
make him a quick, accurate observer of the slightest differ- 
ences and details of length and pitch of tones, the charac- 
ters which represent the pitch and length, so that he | 
hear the tones with his eyes, and see them with his ears. It 
should give him a concentration of mind far superior to any 
which he would have obtained without pursuing such a 
course in music. It should aid powerfully in making his 
judgment accurate, his sense of proportion almost perfect, a 
memory capable of remembering small details. It should 
give him by this way also the ability to read music at sight, 
intelligently and with pleasure to himself and others. 

Physically alone, it should make him possess a healthy 
pair of lungs, with the knowledge how to use them to best 
advantage in keeping himself healthy and active. It should 
give him such a power of enunciation, by a knowledge of 
the phonetic value and construction of pure vowels, and the 
cultivation of the tongue, palate, lips, and ear, as to make his 
speech and song equally pleasant to the ear, and thus en- 
able him to take his part in all the social and musical exer- 
cises, and thus become a more valuable member of any 
community. 

Can a course in music accomplish all this? 

It can and should do so. It can do so if the materials 
of a course of instruction, the songs, the exercises, and the 
teaching, are of the best, based upon pedagogical principles 
and thoroughly in sympathy with childlife, its development, 
its joys, its hopes, its desires, its powers of understanding, 
etc. 

A few words, then, about the materials of such a course 
in music: 

First of all, a teacher of music who is a musician and a 
student, a lover of children as well as of music, and who 
can be a child among children. 

Second, a series of exercises so carefully graded and ar- 
ranged as to be nearly always very slightly in advance of 
the power of the child from the first year to the end of 
school life. 

Third, a series of songs about everything that a child 
loves, expressed in words that do not need explanation, 
thoughts that do not require diagramming, and whose tonal 
and rhythmical difficulties are so thoroughly adapted to the 
words as to be a natural expression of the thought con- 
veyed by the words; songs which will establish a co- 
ordination of studies such as has not yet obtained any- 
where in any school as fully as desired, because of the lack 
of a course embodying these ideas; songs which shall live 
in the heart and mind of a child long after he is become 
an adult; songs whose emotional power will lift him out 
of himself and bring his ideal nature in the ascendency 
over his original nature; songs, in one word, that will never 

















lose their power over him in bringing before him ideals of 
truth, nature, patriotism, moral life and divine life. 

Such a course in music will be hailed with joy by all 
educators, and will be worthy of having applied to it the 
thought that— 


Music is the only art of heaven made, 
The only art of earth we take to heaven. 


HOW TO SING A SONG. 


Why will so many singers think only of the music and 
not of the words they sing? The audience want to know 
what the song is about. The singer has to do justice to 
the composer and the poet; and it is a great fault to attend 
mainly to beautiful formation of tone, and to neglect the 
enunciation of the words. It is only by a due attention to 
words and tones that vocal music can receive a proper in- 
terpretation. 

Having chosen your song with a due regard to the sense 
of the words, let your first effort be to gain a pure and dis- 
tinct enunciation of them by reading aloud, with perfect 
articulation the words which you wish to make your own. 
It is well to commit them to memory and recite them sev- 
eral times. Be careful as to a well-defined contrast of va- 
rious accents and emphasis on the most important words, 
and also as to the phases, or words which are grouped to- 
gether. 


* * * 


TONE AND FEELING. 


If it requires a long course of study and diligent practice to 
enable a solo singer to express the shades of difference lying 
between the extremes of pianissimo and fortissimo with 
evenness and accuracy, it is obviously much more difficult 
for a body of singers in a chorus. Each singer should have 
as thorough cemmand of his or her voice, and an intelligent 
conception of the volume of tone and expression required 
to correctly interpret the words. 

A well-drilled and intelligent chorus has complete mas- 
tery over the extremes of ‘‘light and shade’’—or, perhaps 
better—delicacy and power, and can, with equal readiness, 
ask in hushed astonishment: *‘Who is this that comes from 
Edom?” or, with the united strength of all the voices, 
blended as one, make ‘‘the welkin ring” with the ‘‘ Halle- 
lujah Chorus.” 

The more closely the attention of the singers is directed 
toward the conductor, and the more they allow themselv: s 
to become imbued with the spirit of the compose h 
a good conductor knows how to interpret—the more unity 
of tone and delicacy of feeling they will attain. In chorus 
work, cultivate an implicit dependence upon your leader, be 
on the alert to catch his every meaning, and cultivate a per- 
sonal responsibility; do not ‘‘lean on” your neighbor, but 
depend alone upon yourself. Learn that upon your work 
rests the success of the occasion. 

Some one will say: ‘‘Oh! 1am only one!” True, but 
suppose they a// talked that way? Sing as if you were the 
individual whose work a/one would arouse the audience to 
enthusiasm, strive to catch the composer's idea—you will 
best find it by closely watching your leader—and transmit it 
to sd hearers. 

hese are the fundamental principles of good chorus- 
singing. 





* * * 


AN ACCOMPANIMENT. 


The accompanist should never lose sight of the fact that 
he is accompanying, not leading. To rightly understand 
his true position in the artistic combination, it is necessary 
for him to have clear ideas as to the place and purposes of 
an instrumental accompaniment, properly so called, which 
may be briefly summarized as the following: 
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To add the harmonic coloring to the melody. 

To support the voice in trying situations. 

To aid it in maintaining correct pitch. 

To afford it opportunities for rest, by supplying occasional 
interludes and short imitative passages. 

To heighten the effect in emotional and dramatic situa- 
tions. 

To supply that contrast of tone-quality which is neces- 
sary to prevent monotony of effect. 


CHAMBER MUSIC. 


Ts term chamber music is applied to works suitable to 
the chamber, 7. e., the music room of smaller dimensions. 
It is contrasted to concert music, or concerted music, which 
is generally performed in large halls. 

The execution of chamber music, therefore, rests with a 
smaller number of performers, viz.: from two to nine. In 
accordance with this there is the sonata, called duo or duet, 
for two instruments; for instance, piano and violin, piano 
and violoncello, piano and flute, two violins, etc. Then the 
trio for three stringed bow instruments, or perhaps a combi- 
nation of stringed and wind instruments; also, piano with 
wind instruments. The kind commonly called trio is the 
one in which piano, violin, and 'cello, take part (Haydn, 
Mozart, Beethoven, Mendelssohn, Brahms, etc. ). 

The most important and most satisfactory combination is 
the ‘‘string quartet,”’ for two violins, viola, and ‘cello. The 
string quartet, or short quartet, presents the highest class of 
music, because of its simplicity and purity. It affords the 
possibility of true—not tempered—intonation. On account 
of its four distinct voices of varied tone color, great range, 
carrying power, and volubility, it admits of the finest musical 
treatment and of almost unlimited possibilities of dynamic 
expression. The greatest composers of the classic and mod- 
ern period have used it as an agency for their sublimest 
musical thoughts. Works of this class take, therefore, equal 
rank with even orchestrated works, such as the symphony 
and overture. 

The number of quartets that composers, like Haydn, Mo- 
zart, and Beethoven, wrote, is truly astonishing. The first 
of the three named left eighty-four quartets. In fact, there 
is hardly any composer of note who has not, with apparent 
delight, tried his ingenuity in this form. 

While the orchestra with its unlimited combination of 
different instruments allows and requires musical coloring, 
the string quartet deals, so to speak, with musical drawing 
only, and might be compared to an etching, while orches- 
trated works might be called musical paintings. Here, of 
course, on account of the difference in incidentals, compari- 
son ceases. The musical form, in which works under the 
general term chamber music are written, is the sonata, which 
contains the following movements: (1) Allegro, fast; (2) 
Adagio, largo, larghetto, andante, andantino, slow; (3) Min- 
uetto, scherzo, scherzino, mood of pleasantry; (4) Finale, 
rondo, presto, allegro, con spirito, etc., close. These move- 
ments are identical with those of the symphony. 

Studying and listening to chamber music is the best prep- 
aration to the appreciation and eventual understanding of 
symphonic works for full orchestra. 

A city or a town which gives a permanent home to a 
quartet, or any kind of chamber music organization, shows 
thereby its true musical spirit and standard. Well-attended 
chamber music concerts are a sign of highly developed mu- 
sical taste, for such performances, being free from outward 
show, thrive only upon a true love of music. 


Mozart says: ‘‘It is fime that is at once the most neces- 
sary, the ‘most difficult, and the most essential requisite in 
music.” 
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HUMOR IN MUSIC. 


HAT there can be such a thing as essentially musical 

humor has often been denied. It is true that most quot- 
able instances of so called musical humor give some color- 
ing of truth to this denial; their humor generally resides 
more in some extra-musical allusion than in their specific- 
ally musical effect. Again, there are other instances in 
which the humor is musical enough, in so far as it de- 
pends upon nothing disconnected with the art; but it so 
often does depend upon some purely technical point as to 
be comprehensible only to the well-versed musician, but 
wholly incomprehensible to the general listener. 

An instance of this sort occurs in Wagner’s ‘‘ Meister- 
singer,” where Beckhmesser comes to serenade Eva and is in- 
terrupted by Hans Sach’s practical jokes. While wrangling 
with Sachs, Bechmesser in his annoyance and nervousness 
unconsciously witches with the screw of his lute, and tunes 
the E string up to D; when at last Sachs has agreed to keep 
silent and let him sing his serenade, poor Beckhmesser be- 
gins to prelude on his lute, and finds to his dismay that 
he has put it out of tune, so that he has to tune his E string 
down again before proceeding further, and this tuning 
down is cleverly hinted at in the orchestra. Now, the gist 
of this stroke of humor is in one way essentially musical; 
but it depends wholly upon a technicality. No one who did 
not know that the lowest string of a lute is tuned to E, and 
did not recognize the wrong D in Beckmesser’s first chord, 
could possibly see the point. 

There is, however, another humorous touch in Bechmes- 
ser’s part which, although it depends upon a technicality, 
depends upon a far more generally familiar one and leads to 
specifically musical (or unmusical) effect, which any decently 
musical person would detect at once, were it not covered up 
and hidden by other things going on at the same time. This 
is where Beckmesser, driven half crazy with annoyance at 
Sachs’ keeping tally of the mistakes in his serenade by ham- 
mering upon the soles of the shoes he is making, gets so be- 
side himself with rage that, in singing the third verse of his 
serenade, he omits all the rests at the end of the phrases, 
and thus keeps continually getting a beat or so ahead of 
time. This is a bit of essentially musical humor; the only 
trouble is that the orchestra and Sachs himself are making 
such a noise at the time that no one notices Bechmesser’s 
unrhythmic vagaries. 

There are some instances where the humor of a musical 
passage depends upon a musical allusion. For example, 
where Eva, in the same ‘‘ Meistersinger,’’ tells Sachs that she 
means to marry him, as the best and kindest man that she 
knows in the world, and he, knowing her to be head over 

ears in love with young Walther von Stolzing, replies that he 
knows a sorrowful piece about ‘* Tristan and Isolde,” and 
the orchestra hints at King Mark's ‘‘ grief motive” in that 
opera. Yet the fact of the humor here depends wholly upon 
an allusion which one must understand before appreciating 
it, does not make it any the less essentially musical humor. 

Perhaps a finer, at all events a more immediately comical 
bit of musical humor is in Verdi's ‘‘ Falstaff.” In the last 
scene in the forest Fenton happens to find Anna Page alone, 
and the two forthwith begin a little love scene and soon unite 
in singing the well-known high octaves of the old-fashioned 
Verdi duet for soprano and tenor. Just as they have got 
well under way, Mrs. Ford comes up and separates them 
with a silencing gesture—as much as to say, ‘‘Come, you 
two young people, none of that now.” One can not help 


suspecting this to be a bit of humorous persiflage, got off 
by old Verdi on his own former manner. 

Where musical humor depends neither upon a technicality 
nor an allusion, it is apt to be more of the nature of pure fun 
than of real humor. The many smile-provoking passages in 
the finale of Beethoven’s Eighth Symphony, for instance, 
are definitely comic rather than specifically humorous; the 


‘fun of the thing’ lies in quaint juxtapositions of distant 
tonalities, or in the intrinsic queerness of a phrase. You 
laugh, not because you take any special point; the thing is 
funny simply because it sounds funny. There is no humor- 
ous meaning in it. 

The same is true to a great extent of the constantly recur- 
ring F’s and B-flats in the bassoon, in the peasants’ dance in 
the Pastoral Symphony. The passage is comical simply on 
account of the immediate effect upon the ear of these oft- 
recurring, grunting F’s and B-flats; the real humor of the 
thing is to be appreciated only by him who knows some- 
thing of the construction and mechanism of the bassoon, 
and who sees that these notes are the only ones an imagina- 
ry village musician, personified in the orchestra, is supposed 
to be able to play on his worn-out instrument. What of 
humor there is in the passage depends purely upon a musical 
technicality. 

Another phase of musical humor is found in the field of 
direct parody; and, of course, here, as in all parody, the 
thing parodied must be known for the humor to be ap- 
preciated. Still it is undeniably musical humor for all that. 
Take some of Offenbach’s parodies of Meyerbeer’s style in 
his opera- bouffe s. There is a particularly brilliant stroke of 
this sort in ‘‘Les Brigands”’; just as Falsacappa, the brigand 
chief, arrives with his daughter and men at the Mantua 
court, pretending to be the embassy from Spain which has 
come to receive a considerable sum in money, the real 
embassy arrives, too, with the young Spanish prince at its 
head. Forella, Falsacappa’s daughter, immediately recog- 
nizes the prince as the young man who asked his way of 
her in the forest, and he likewise recognizes her; both give 
a little involuntary scream. Fragoletto, Fiorella’s young 
brigand lover, notices this, and begins, in portentously 
Meyerbeerian recitative, to ask: ‘‘Que vent dire ce double 
crt? (What is the meaning of this double scream?)"’ The 
recitative is a perfect imitation of Meyerbeer’s most grandi- 
oso style; but right after its pompous solemnity the chorus 
strikes in with the most thoroughly Offenbachian, jiggy 
theme, the tenors and basses giving it out in unison, and 
the soprani soon pitting a different counter theme against 
it—still thoroughly in Meyerbeer’s manner of contrapuntal 
treatment. The effect is overwhelmingly comic, the humor 
lying in the first suggestion of Meverbeer (in the recitative), 
and suggesting him so vividly that you see in the chorus 
which follows the unspeakably humorous contrast between 
the entirely Offenbachian character of its themes, and the 
pompously Meyerbeerish manner in which they are treated. 
It is of the best sort of musical parody, a plainly recogniz- 
able parody of a famous composer's style, not of any partic- 
ular one of his works. W. F. ApTHorp. 


ORIGIN OF “ORATORIO.” 


HE great reforms in the Christian Church, inaugurated 
at the beginning of the sixteenth century by Luther, 
and long before his time felt and hoped for by pious souls, 
could not fail to effect in a most salutary way the noblest 
minds in the Catholic Church. Among those who saw the 
necessity of a return to purer and more legitimate Christian 
principles, and who devoted his life to this end, was Philip 
Neri, of Rome. At the head of a congregation of priests 
he explained before them biblical histories, and in order to 
draw the young people to church and to keep them from 
harmful amusements, he used to have hymns and psalms 
sung alternately with his teachings. These meetings were 
very much like the modern prayer-meetings, and, to render 
them still more attractive, he arranged in the form of dia- 
logues the sacred stories of the Bible. These were written 
in verse and set to music. 
As these sacred dramas were not performed in the church 
itself, but in an adjoining hall called the ‘‘oratory,” or in 

















Italian, ‘‘oratorio,’’ the title has since been applied to this 
kind of sacred musical composition. 

Although the oratorio has gained wider form, its ideal sa- 
cred meaning and expression rest upon the idea of Philip 
Neri, first introduced into his prayer-meetings. From this 
humble origin German Protestant composers—Handel, Bach 
and Mendelssohn—brought the oratorio to that high point 
of perfection which now stamps this noble form of sacred 
music as the ideal, the goal, to reach which few composers 
have the strength of talent or the necessary knowledge. 

The oratorio is undoubtedly the highest form of musical 
art, because it has as foundation and contents the deepest 
and loftiest ideas of the Christian life. Its heroes are the 
ideal instruments and messengers of God. Their struggles and 
their triumphs are those of high and noble souls. Familiarity 
with Bible stories in our mother tongue tends to make us 
insensible to the grandeur of their thought and the charm 
of their diction. But how quickly our attention is riveted 
and our emotion stirred when we hear these same incidents 
set in the form of an oratorio, and their deep meaning trans- 
lated into the universal language of music. Who can hear 
Mendelssohn's ‘‘Elijah” without acquiring at each rehearsal 
some new vital conception of the trials and victories of that 
mighty man of God. 


TOUCH IN PIANO-PLAYING. 


BY B. J. LANG. 


M* purpose in agitating this subject is primarily to 
offer an example to pianists of considering intelligent- 
ly the practical working of the mechanism which they set 
in motion in playing the pianoforte, and, if possible, ex- 
citing such interest in the matter as to lead to the same 
searching consideration and comprehension of it as is shown 
by the persistent scrutiny of all other features of pianoforte 
playing. 

The disdain which pianists and pianoforte manufacturers 
too often hold for one another, because forsooth they can 
not lucidly discuss each other’s vocation, is unfortunate. 

From John Sebastian Bach and his time to Henry Herz 
and his, it will be found that many clavichord and pianoforte 
players were not only well acquainted with the construction 
of their instruments but were often the architects and actual 
builders thereof. 

In our day it is rare to find the pianist whose acquaint- 
ance with his instrument goes beyond its keyboard. As the 
result of this, of two most valuable inventions applied 
to pianofortes during the last ten years, depending for 
their effect upon the use of an additional pedal, one has been 
given up altogether, and the other, though retained by the 
best manufacturers, has not yet been made use of in the 
concert-room by any player of my acquaintance. 

I do not deny that where emotion and ability of the right 
sort exist, the greatest normal possibilities of the present in- 
struments are brought out, but | do declare that this is al- 
most invariably accomplished without enough intelligence 
regarding the means employed. The emotion of the player 
and the reaction upon himself of what he produces is too 
often the beginning and the end of the matter. 

Proof of all this is to be found in the stormy objection 
to the assertion that by pressing an individual key one can 
get only variety in quantity of tone, but never variety in 
quality. 

It is true that were the action made as was an instru- 
ment that Helmholz discusses in one of his essays and 
were it arranged so as to be somewhat out of proper condi- 
tion, it would, if it were conceivable that one could appre- 
ciate the fact that over tones below the higher octave con- 
tinue to sound after the fundamental has died away, a 
difference could be made in quality. It is this fact that it is 
conceivable that an instrument could be made whose single 
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tones would have difference in quality that renders the dis- 
cussion of this subject interesting. 

John Sebastian Bach refused to adopt the use of piano- 
fortes in place of the clavichord, for the single reason that he 
preferred variety in quality to variety in quantity if he could 
not have both. There is no apparent limit to the variety or 
effect that one may obtain in combining tones, but the great 
gain that would be ours if we could command variety in 
quality where the use is made of individual tones only, is 
incalculable. 

Where so much is accomplished on old and primitive 
lines, it is my belief that vastly more can be done when the 
manufacturer has the artist’s practical collaboration. 

It is marvelous, this power of the pianist to produce 
gradations in color, tones which are as sparks of fire and 
others that are as dull as lead, with this thing called touch, 
this quality that individualizes the playing of an artist and so 
largely goes to characterize his ability for good or for bad; 
but if cause and effect were thoroughly understood, | be- 
lieve that what now is done almost entirely from impulse 
and emotion might be accomplished with far more security 
and open up grand possibilities. There is enough that is 
subtle in all branches of art without leaving unlearned that 
which is tangible and can be brought into intelligent use. 


THE MUSIC COMMITTEE. 


T the present time in most churches the members give 
the care and charge of the music over to a special com- 
mittee, writes Joseph N. Ashton, A. M., in the Watchman. 
This committee is elected by the members of the church and 
is authorized to act for them. The church members delegate 
authority which they should not attempt to usurp, and the 
committee accepts a duty which it should not neglect. 
Nevertheless, interference on the one hand and laxity in the 
performance of duty on the other often prove to be the 
sources of a deal of unpleasantness and ineffectiveness. 

The only lasting cause of grievance on the part of the 
church is a lack of perfect freedom in the election of its com- 
mittee. Properly to represent and act for the church, a com- 
mittee should be the actual choice of those it represents and 
for whom it acts. An official election without a due expres- 
sion of actual choice is very undesirable in and of itself, and 
is often unhappy in its consequences. At the annual church 
meetings it is customary in many places to reelect the mem- 
bers of the music committee. When one of the members 
is not reelected, he is offended. Now, if, instead of nom- 
inating three persons for three positions—there being, of 
course, no room for actual choice—six or more were nom- 
inated and three elected—and elected by ballot—the election 
would be real as well as official, and members could be re- 
tired pleasantly and gracefully. In case the number of suitable 
candidates is too small to admit of this method of election, 
it would be well to reduce the number constituting the com- 
mittee. A smaller committee will act with less friction and 
more efficiency. 

Eligibility to membership of the music committee does 
not consist in special skill in music. The committee is 
primarily an administrative and not a musical body. Large 
and. intelligent appreciation of music, discretion and alert- 
ness are more essential than practical musical accomplish- 
ments. Happily, they are sometimes combined in one and 
the same person. These are the qualifications which should 
render a person eligible to membership. There are, how- 
ever, circumstances which should render him ineligible. It is 
in a way unfortunate that talent and interest in music runs, 
as it is said, ina family. For it commonly happens that a 
father is on the music committee and his son is the organist 
or his daughter a member of the quartette. As long as this 
father is on the committee the members can not exercise per- 
fect freedom of speech and action in regard to all matters 
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which come under their jurisdiction. The presence on the 
music committee of a near relative of one of the musicians 
embarrasses it and confines its action. It would seem in- 
delicate to reprimand or dismiss from the quartette one who 
is nearly related to a member of the committee. But the 
least desirable person to have on the committee is one of the 
musicians, whether the organist, the director, or a singer, if 
such a one draws payment for services. No one should be 
allowed to hire himself. Nothing is to be gained by a sal- 
aried church musician being on the music committee, while 
much unpleasantness and inaction are thereby made possible. 

When financial considerations enter into the problem, 
business methods should be adopted, and the best that the 
money can secure be obtained for the church. Therefore, 
to obtain greater freedom of action for the committee, let it 
be understood that salaried singers or players and their near 
relatives be ineligible to membership of the music committee. 
None should be eligible to membership who may unwittingly 
hamper the committee in the exercise of its authority and 
the performance of its duty. 

Organization is necessary. A chairman and a secretary 
should be chosen and meetings appointed to be held at regu- 
lar and stated intervals. The chairman should be acknowl- 
edged and addressed as chairman. His actions and decisions 
should be official, but only temporarily so and subject to the 
approval of the full committee. If the chairman is so ap- 
pointed and regarded, there is no shifting or shirking of 
responsibility and no uncertainty as to whom address and 
communication should be made. Such misunderstandings as 
arise when one member gives his assent to a certain project, 
and it is taken as if it were the decision of the whole com- 
mittee, will be avoided. The secretary should make and 
preserve a written report of each meeting, that the actions 
of the committee may go on recora and that the committee 
may present a proper report at the close of its period of serv- 
ice. Regularity in the appointment of meetings tends to 
keep the members of the committee alert and to give them 
an opportunity to bring up and discuss minor problems 
which, though really very important, are not of sufficient 
dignity to call for a special session. Negligence of small 
matters and lack of consideration or criticisms and sugges- 
tions are to be censured in those entrusted with the care and 
charge of the music. Toleration of what is uns itisfactory 
and timid abandonment of endeavor to secure what will be 
satisfactory are not characteristic of faithful and efficient 
agents. 

It has been said that the music committee is primarily an 
administrative and not a musical body. The committee 
stands between the church and the musicians. The annual 
church meeting is the proper occasion for the church mem- 
bers to express themselves about the music, to elect a com- 
mittee and to give it instructions; the committee meetings 
are the proper occasions to receive and consider communi- 
cations and private suggestions, to make appointments and 
dismissals, and to prepare such instructions for the director 
and musicians as shall be deemed advisable and profitable. 
Complaints and suggestions should be made to the music 
committee, but only afterreflection, and this body should care- 
fullyconsider them. Instructionshould proceed only from the 
official head of the music committee and should be directed 
to the official head of the choir. Were matters managed in 
a business manner, there would be no cause for misunder- 
standings, jealousy, and inactivity. The proverbial quarrel- 
someness of choirs is not wholly due to the unlovely dispo- 
sition and vain conceit of its members. It is in large measure 
due to the unbusinesslike and unwittingly unkind way in 
which they are treated by the members of the church and 
their elected representative. 


Think more of your own progress than of the opinion of 
others.—Mendelssobn. 
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T% question of secular music creeping into the programs 


of church music seems to be exercising the minds ot 
some worthy and eminent individuals. An English contem- 
porary writes interestingly on this subject as tollows: ‘‘All 
the same, the supposed difference which exists between the 
sacred and the secular in musical art makes a fine topic for 
discussion, and nobody should be more interested in it than 
the church musician. A sensible bishop of the Church of 
England, pressed with a question on the subject, replied: 
‘The note C is the same sound in church as it is at home.’ 
This was a very neat way of avoiding a difficulty; but it 
served better than the protests of the funny folks who dis- 
claim against secular music on Sundays, and leave us to 
define for ourselves the line where sacred music ends and 
secular music begins. | confess that | am not at all clear on 
the subject myself, and would be glad of enlightenment 
from those who seem to know better. You remember 
what Richard Grant White said of Rossini’s ‘Cujus animam,’ 
—that it was about as expressive of the sorrows of the 
Divine Mother as the leaps of a kangaroo would be! Yet 
people call it sacred music, and deny the applicability of the 
term to the ‘Reformation’ Symphony. Would you say that 
the ‘Eroica’ is within the sacred border line? The wedding 
music in ‘Lohengrin’ is quite fashionable in the churches; 
and | presume that the church scene in ‘Faust,’ the chapel 
scene in ‘The Talisman,’ the scene of the benediction of the 
swords in ‘Les Huguenots,’ and analogous sacred scenes 
can be included in the term ‘sacred music.’ But then is 
‘Semele,’ for instance, sacred music? And what is Ros- 
sini's ‘Moses’? | am sure that | do not know. What! do 
know is this, that with most people the sacredness or secu- 
larity of music depends entirely upon the name given to it. 
Call a piece the ‘Holy Jerusalem March,’ and people say 
directly ‘Oh, it’s sacred music, and quite fit to play in 
church.’ Call the same piece, ‘The March of the Fire Bri- 
gade,’and you will be told that it is perfectly impious even to 
place it on the organ-desk. For my part, I should say that 
all good music is sacred, and all bad music execrably unsa- 
cred. And yet this will not do either, for there are always 
the associations of the words to be considered.” 


F music is studied at all, it ought to be studied thoroughly 

and from the very first. Parents are apt to think that 
anybody can teach a child, and that any sort of piano is 
good enough for a child to practice on. No mistake can be 
more fatal. A child who is fit to be taught at all should be 
taught by a capable musician, with intelligence enough to 
make the groundwork not merely superficial, but solid, and 
not only solid, but interesting. A great deal of the prelimi- 
nary study of music is not at all interesting, unless the 
teacher thoroughly understands, and takes the trouble to make 
the child understand, the infinite and complicated beauty ot 
the science of harmony, in opposition to the dullness of mere 
strumming. Then the little soul, should there be a musical 
soul, will soon wake up, will comprehend the why and the 
wherefore of the most wearisome of scales and the hardest 
of exercises, and conceive an ambition not merely to ‘‘ play 
a piece,’’ but to become a true musician. And here let me 
enter a passionate and indignant protest against the habit 
which ill-conditioned guests indulge in and weak hostesses 
permit, of talking during music—a solecism in good manners 
and good feelings, which, whenever it is found, either in pub- 
lic or in private, should be put a stop to, firmly and remorse- 
lessly. If people do not like music, they need not listen to 
it; they can goaway. But any person who finds himself at 
a concert or in a drawingroom where music is going on, 
and does not pay it the respect of silence—total silence—is 
to be severely reprimanded. And whosoever, in any public 


room, sits by and does not remonstrate against such behav- 
ior, or, in a private room, connives at and submits to it, is— 
let me put it in the mildest form—a very weak-minded and 
cowardly person.—Miss Muloch. 











CHANT DES SOLDATS. 


SOLDIERS SONG. 


PAUL BEAUMONT. 


Allegro con molto spirito. 
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The Little Girl in Calico. 


IDLE DREAMS. 





Music by JACQUES AHREM. 
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English words by “WINTHROP.” 


Allegro leggieroe scherzando. , 


The Mothers Warning. 


Der Mutter Warnung. 


S. JADASSOHN, Op.38. N° 6. 
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24 time small notes as ending: 





slow us before. 
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TARANTELMLA. 


in A minor. 
Revised and Fingered by 


Dr. N. J. Elsenheimer. 


C.GURLITT, Op. 122. N° 8. 


Molto vivace. 
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THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 
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ALL the English music papers contain very appreciative 
notices of the work of Dr. Root in their announcement of 
his death. 


Tue November Visiror will have, in addition to its regu- 
lar songs and piano music, an octavo supplement of choir 
music suitable for Thanksgiving and Harvest services. 


A COMMON and constant source of annoyance is the indis- 
tinct utterance by singers of the words of their music. It 
clearness of thought and conception leads to clearness and 
correctness of expression, may it not be a just criticism on 
indistinct singing to say that the singer does not clearly un- 
derstand the meaning of the words he is misusing ? 


Tue London Minstre/ confounds the father with the son 
in the Root obituary notice in the September issue, in that 
it announces that it is Dr. Frederic W. Root who died, and 
stating that at the time of his death he was writing a series 
of papers on ‘‘How to Train My Voice.” We hope that 
‘“P, W.” has yet many years of useful work before him. 


Dvorak says: ‘‘It seems to me that American men are 
quite wanting in musical enthusiasm, and that is one reason 
why music here is so poor and scarce. The women are 
better; they love it, and have talent. But the men only 


want it for pastime. They want always money, more mon- 
ey.”’ Well, what brought the aforesaid Dvorak to these in- 
hospitable shores ? Is his advent a purely missionary one, or 
does the $15,000 salary guaranteed him by Mrs. Thurber have 


some influence in the matter ? 
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Music, says Sir Joseph Barnby, in Great Thoughts, has en- 
joyed its three periods of culmination; purely choral, unde 
Palestrina; classic-orchestra, under Beethoven; and operatic, 
under Wagner. In which direction we are to look for an- 
other epoch-making composer it would be difficult to say. 
Russia seemed likely at one time to fill the vacant space, but 
that hope was buried in the grave of Tschaikowsky, and in 
no other direction can we see another Saul standing head 
and shoulders above his fellows. Why should not America 
produce the man, or England ? 


At the time of the death of Dr 
upon a cantata, intended to be a companion to ‘David, the 
Shepherd Boy.’’ The few numbers left incomplete have 
beer finished by his son, F. W. Root, and the work is now 
in the hands of our publishers. It will be of interest to ou 
readers to know that the last song written by Dr. Root and 
sent to his publishers a short time before he left Chicago for 
his summer home by the seashore, is a return to the simpler 
forms of his earlier songs, and is entitled ‘‘My Little Cot- 
It is now published. 


Root he was engaged 


tage Home.’ 


WE have already alluded to the recent invention of the 
‘‘color organ,”» by which music is seen, not heard, being 
represented by colors thrown on a screen instead of by 
The principle involved is that the rates of vibration 
of the light waves that produce different colors are said 
to vary in much the same ratio as the intervals in the 
sound vibrations that produce musical tones. The inventor 
of the color organ plays the music of the great composers 
upon the keyboard of his instrument, but instead of pro- 
ducing sounds, colors corresponding to the notes are thrown 
upon a screen, making rare harmonies in tints. The practi- 
cal value of the invention is yet to be determined. 


tones. 


PROFESSOR BribGeE says: ‘‘ The 18th century had its Bach, 
Handel, Haydn, and Mozart; the igth its Beethoven, Schu- 
bert, Mendelssohn, Schumann, Wagner, and Brahms. It is 
impossible to believe that the 20th century will be without 
some great representative musicians, but I, for one, do not 
think it probable that such strides as the past two centuries 
have seen in the domain of composition can be expected in 
the 20th, but let us hope for the best.”” If we may be per- 
mitted, by analogy, to compare the progress of music in all 
ages with the progress and invention in other fields of 
thought and action, we see no good reason for this some- 
what pessimistic view of the subject recently announced by 
Dr. Bridge. 


lHe Visitor has often called attention to the fact that 
music appeals with equal power to high and low, rich and 
poor, and is an important factor in the development of the 
passions and emotions. Music has here an educational 
value but little appreciated. As a recent writer has re- 
marked, the emotional life of millions remains undeveloped, 
undisciplined and degraded. Men and women with ill- 
regulated emotions must necessarily be narrow minded, 
often brutal in their tastes and extremely selfish in their in- 
clinations. Their natural craving for music insures their 
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gathering in public houses and other pleasure resorts where 
means are squandered and their emotional natures still more 
degraded. Music is the natural medium of emotional ex- 
pression; feelings that stifle utterance, too strong to be con- 
veyed in simple words, are breathed melodiously to the 
hearts of men in the universal language of music. To train 
the mind and to train the hand are but parts of education. 
Add to these the culture of the moral and emotional nature 
and the work of training and development will approximate 
completeness. 


THE ATTITUDE OF MUSIC TEACHERS TOWARD 
THEIR PUPILS. 


Learning is a process of absorption. When the mental 
pores, so to speak, are in a normal condition, the work of 
absorption and assimilation is very easy and pleasant. When 
these channels are for any reason clogged or closed, there is 
but little use in study. 

The attitude of the teacher toward the pupil is of as much 
importance as is the attitude of the pupil toward the teacher. 
Both must be in right mental conditions before the one can 
give instruction or the other receive it. 

An application for instruction presupposes a desire for it, 
and a willingness to learn. One who announces himself as 
a teacher is supposed to be willing to impart instruction. 
This is both natural, logical, and common sense. It is our 
experience, however, that the attitude of far too many teachers 
and pupils is that of bitter antagonists. [In most cases, as far 
as we have been able to judge, this state of things is largely 
due to the false and unsympathetic position in which the 
teacher puts himself toward his pupil. 

We have known so-called teachers who seemed to greatly 
delight in the boast that they made it a point to always find 
fault with the lesson, no matter how faithfully it had been 
prepared or how well recited. 'We know of teachers who 
never have a word of praise or encouragement for their pu- 
pils, and whose presence has about the same effect upon 
the pupil that a cold shower bath would have. Such teachers 
appear to their pupils as if packed in ice, especially about the 
region of the heart; they are a sort of ‘‘Greenland’s Icy 
Mountain,” where in the region of eternal frost everything 
is stunted and dwarfed. 

This is all wrong. In the first place, it does not give the 
pupil the impression sought to be made by this attitude, 
which is that the teacher is a superior being in whom rests 
all knowledge and perfection, and that the pupil is an indi- 
vidual who, until now, has been living in the grossest dark- 
ness and ignorance. 

In the second place, such an attitude closes up all the 
channels of sympathy and brotherhood, and the pupil whose 
mind was once in a receptive condition becomes antago- 
nistic and non-receptive. 

Indiscriminate censure is just as harmful as indiscriminate 
praise. Wise criticism is not fault-finding. Errors must be 
pointed out; wrong habits corrected; but all these things 
can be done without loss of temper, and without manifest- 
ing a querulous disposition. A desire to be useful to the 
pupil is not incompatible with a kindly pointing out of de- 
fects, and sensible pupils will always welcome and profit by 
a just and gentlemanly criticism. 


And then a word of praise now and then is such a help to 
the pupil! Commending honest effort always pays. The 
aim of the teacher should be to /ead, not to drive. Kind 
words open the heart, stimulate the mind, and are the great- 
est incentive to study; they sweeten all toil, and benefit both 
the giver and the receiver. 

It is a mistaken notion to suppose that a pleasant word 
now and then will detract from the teacher’s dignity, and 
give the pupil a too good an opinion of himself. The teacher 
should also remember that while it is always right to be just, 
it is also well to be generous. 


CITY NOTES. 
Mr. E. W. Glover has moved from the ‘‘Pike” to the 
Methodist Book Concern building. 


The John Church Co. have an elaborate exhibit of pianos 
and other musical instruments at the Atlanta Exposition. 


The Apollo Club will give its three concerts of the season 
at the Pike on the evenings 6f December 5, February 27, and 
April 30. 


E. H. Hargrave, formerly vice-president of the Symphony 
Club, succeeds to the presidency, and Mr. W. D. Locke has 
been elected vice-president. 


Prof. Theo. F. Bohlmann arrived in the city from abroad 
Friday, Sept. 20, bringing with him as his guest Mr. Kurt 
Miiller, of Berlin, Germany. 


The Orpheus Club has begun rehearsals for the season. 
Three concerts will be given, as usual. At the first concert 
will appear the great Bohemian violinist, Ondricek. 


Mr. K. Miiller gave a piano recital at the Conservatory of 
Music Saturday evening, September 21. Mr. Miiller is to have 
charge of the music department in a large female college in 
Alabama. 


The May Festival Chorus will begin rehearsals this month. 
Mr. Blumenschein retains the position of Chorus Master. 
Theo. Thomas is still in Europe making arrangements with 
artists and selecting works for study. 

Mrs. Carrie B. Johnson and other music-teachers have se- 
cured rooms in the Rawson building, opposite the music 
store of The John Church Company, and are having them 
fitted up expressly for teaching purposes. 


Bernard Hemmersbach is the name of the new teacher at 
the College of Music who takes the position recently held by 
Benj. Guckenberger, who has opened a Conservatory of 
Music in Birmingham, Ala. 


Our old friend Newman, of the Female College, Macon, 
Ga., paid us a brief visit last month. Mr. Newman is an 
original ‘‘ North Reading Normalite,” and it was a pleasure 
to recall with him the good old days of our student life. 


J. A. Broekhoven is quite ill at his summer home in Lin- 
wood, and has not been able to resume his duties at the 
College of Music. Mr. Gantvoort very kindly offered to 
conduct Mr. B.’s classes for the present, in addition to his 
own, and is now doing so. 


Major Hosea retires from the presidency of the Symphony 
Club, believing in the principle of rotation in office. We un- 
derstand that he remains with the club as ‘celloist, and will 
have the same interest in it as heretofore. Mr. Walter 
Lewis succeeds Mr. Guckenberger as conductor. 


Mr. David Davis, the tenor, who made the tour of Europe 
with the choirmasters’ and organists’ excursion, has re- 
turned to the city, the picture of ruddy health. Mr. Davis 
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vsited England, France. Belgium, Holland and Wales while 
abroad, and had occasion to exercise his professional bent 
in the pursuit of pleasure. He sang at seven concerts and 
recitals and at two church festivals. 


‘‘Snow White,” one of Dr. Root’s prettiest juvenile can- 
tatas, was given a fine performance, September 26, at Knabe 
Hall, by members of the Sunday-school of the Race Street 
German Methodist Church. The entertainment was under 
the directioneof Miss Helen Krehbiel, whose connection 
with anything of the kind is always a guaranty of a good 
performance. The school had the assistance of soloists 
from the Conservatory of Music, and others. 


HERE AND THERE. 


Mr. J. M. Dungan has been appointed manager of the In- 
dianapolis Musical C ollege. He is also director of music in 
Franklin College, Franklin, Ind. 


Miss Ella Ricketts, of Pana, Ill., is a most promising 
young artist. The McClurgs, of Chicago, have just issued 
a ‘‘Child’s Garden of Song,”’ illustrated by her. 


Mrs. Wilbur Gullett, of Lincoln, Ill., gave a fine organ 
recital at the Methodist Church, Pana, Ill., last month. Mr. 
Hal. Lawrence, of Pana, is also coming to the front as an 
organist. He is now playing at the First Presbyterian 
Church. 


The Metropolitan School of Music is the name of an in- 
stitution recently established in Indianapolis, Ind. It has a 
a large faculty. Mrs. Flora M. Hunter and Messrs. O. W. 
Pierce and F. X. Arens are well-known musicians, who 
have connected themselves with the school. 


Mr. A. J. Goodrich recently received from Weimar a pho- 
tograph of the successor of Liszt, with the following in- 
scription : ‘*To the author of ‘Goodrich’s Analytical Har- 
mony,’ with great admiration for his excellent work. 

‘*BERNHARD STAVENHAGEN.”’ 


Mr. C. C. Case is busy with convention work. It is pos- 
sible he will go to Atlanta to conduct the music of the 
Moody meetings to be held during the exposition. His 
present dates are as follows: Sharpsville, Pa., September 
23 (five days); Bristolville, O., September 30 (five days) ; 
Sheaklyville, Pa., October 7 (ten days); Paola, Kan., Octo- 
ber 28 (five days) ; Huntsberg, O., November 18; Atlantic, 
Pa., November 25 


A correspondent in Pana, Ill., writes as follows: ‘‘The 
September VisiTor is extra good. | was glad to see your 
note in regard to Dr. Palmer, at Chautauqua. It was my 
good fortune to be a member of his choir and harmony 
classes some years ago. He isa perfect inspiration. Your 
extended notice of Dr. Root is worthy of the man. His 
‘heart music’ will go down into American aprons We 
need to show our love and appreciation of such men 


C. C. Case has just closed his summer Chautauqua assem- 
bly work. He was at Sedalia, Mo., in June ; Ottawa, Kan., 
in July, and Bay View, Mich., in August. His choruses 
numbered from 150 to 500 voices. The firsi week of Sep- 
tember he conducted the Medina County (Ohio) Musical 
Association in a four-days’ convention, at Seville, Ohio, at 
which he gave ‘‘The Creation.”” This is the fifth time 
Mr. Case has conducted this association, and once in con- 
nection with Dr. Root. Mr. Case is very full of four-day 


convention work for the next two months in Kansas, Mich- 
igan, and York State. 
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SIANS. 


Hope Temple (Miss Dottie Davies), a very successful song- 


MUSIC AND MUSIC 


writer, was married recently to M. André Messager, who 
also is well known as a composer. 

A London paper is responsible for the statement that a 
young pianist, Miss Mary Tate, who died recently at Con- 
nersville, Ind., was buried in a Steinway grand instead of a 


coffin. 


Mr. A. R. Gaul, the composer of the cantatas ‘‘ Ruth,” 
‘The Holy City,” etc., etc., was born in Norwich, England, 
in 1832. He has for many years been a resident of Bir- 
mingham. 


The Emperor of Germany tried his hand at musical com- 
position a while ago, and is now at work on a libretto whose 
subject is ‘‘Roland,” and which is to be set to music by 
Leoncavalle, the composer of ‘‘l Pagliacci.” His Majesty 
is writing the work in both German and Italian. 


August 28 was ‘‘Sousa Day” at Manhattan Beach. All 
of the programs of the day and evening were made up of 
compositions by the ‘‘March King” exclusively. Sousa is 
known mostly as a writer of marches, but these programs 
contained a great variety of other compositions, vocal and 
instrumental, overtures, symphonies, operatic selections, 
etc:, etc., showing the genial bandmaster to be a most ver- 
satile composer. 

Harrison Millard, the well-known song-writer, died Sep- 
tember 10, in New York. Mr. Millard was born in Boston 
in 1830. He studied music in Italy, and for a time sang in 
opera abroad. He wrote a number of war songs, in recog- 
nition of which President Lincoln gave him a commission in 
the regular army. He served through several campaigns, 
and was badly wounded in one of them. Later he was 
given a position in the New York customhouse, where he 
served until 1885. His first song which became popular 
was published by John Church, Jr., the founder of the pres- 
ent John Church Co. It was ‘‘Vive l'America.”’ His other 
great successes were ‘‘ Waiting” and ‘‘Under the Daisies.”’ 
He also wrote a Mass and a large number of sacred pieces 
which for a time were great favorites. 


OUR MUSIC 
Idle Dreams. Song. This song should be sung in a 
somewhat quiet manner, half dreaming, as if looking back- 
ward in memory, to childhood’s days, of which it sings. 
No marks of expression are given in the music, as it is be- 
lieved that the words and music are a sufficient guide, as 
they should be always. The movement of the song should 
be somewhat slow in the opening measures, increasing as 
the singer recalls the various scenes of youth. The line 
preceding the slow movement at the end of the song should 
be intensified by both increase of speed and power. The 
last line of each verse should be slow and dreamy again, 
with tones very legato. The portamento can be used here 
with fine effect. The singer should keep in mind the fact 
that a story is being told. If it is well told it can not fail to 
interest the listener. 
The Mother's Warning. Duet for two sopranos. This is 
a beautiful piece of writing, and very effective if well sung. 
It requires two voices of the same compass, as will be seen 
from a study of the composition. It will be observed that 
the piece is really a canon, the second voice singing exactly 
the same music at the same pitch as the first voice, but be- 
ginning three beats later than the first voice. The expres- 
sion marks should be carefully attended to by both voices, 
the one imitating the other in all dynamic features as well 
as the melodic ones. 


Chant des Soldats. 


PAGES 


Piano. This is a bright little march 
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of the popular grade as to difficulty, and will be found an 
excellent teaching piece. The movement is al/egro con 
spirito, and should go with the snap and exactness of a piece 
played for marching. The first strain should be staccato, 
though not too much so; the chords struck decidedly, avoid- 
ing all the arpeggio effects, which so many players delight in. 
In the strains in G and F a legato melody is given to the 
right hand, in addition to accompanying chords. These 
melodies must be well sustained and marked. Do not 
slight the chords in so doing. Give careful attention to the 
phrasing as indicated both by the usual signs and the struc- 
ture of the melody. Think of a band of soldiers marching 
up the street, singing as they go. 


Tarantella. Tarantella is a generic name, and is given 
to a class of compositions of a bright and rollicking charac- 
ter, of which this one, by the celebrated Gurlitt, is a fine 
specimen. The fact that it is mostly in a minor key does 
not detract from its joyous character, though giving a pecul- 
iar flavor to it. This dance is of Neapolitan origin. The 
old Tarantella was in ? or ¢ measure, and as danced was 
supposed to be a remedy for the disease produced by the 
bite of a tarantula. The phrasing is very carefully marked 
in this piece, and should be accurately observed. The skips 
in the second strain should be taken confidently, without 
loss of time, and with great power. In the strain in A 
major the left hand carries a legato melody and other notes 
against a light staccato movement in the right hand, both 
playing pp. Each melody should be distinct and independ- 
ent, neither being given undue prominence. Notice the 
accents indicated by the slurs in the right-hand passage. 
After the part in A major the first theme is again introduced. 
It should be played with still more animation, perhaps al- 
most approaching abandon. This is a fine piece for the 
practice of rapid playing. 

Cabaletta. This is a high-grade composition, but of mod- 
erate difficulty only. It is a fine specimen of melody, ac- 
companiment, and counter-melody writing, and is a favor- 
ite style of composition with both players and listeners. 
The music is so carefully marked that if proper attention is 
paid to the fingering the difficulties of the piece will be 
easily mastered, The chief thought in playing this piece 
should be to keep the melodies clear and distinct, the accom- 
panying chords being subordinated to produce this effect. 
lhe tendency will be to drop the melody notes here and 
there in reaching for chords. This must be guarded against, 
and will require watchfulness. 


THE CHAUTAUQUA CHORUS AND DR. ROOT. 


New York, September 9, 1895. 
My Dear Mr. Murray: 

I neglected to give you an account of the action of the 
Music Department of the Summer School at Chautauqua, 
N. Y. By arising vote the whole company—five hundred 
members—signified in tenderest expression their love and 
respect for Dr. George F. Root. 

On Grand Army Day I read Dr. Root's recent suggestion 
of the change of the words of his famous war song: 

The Union forever, 
Hurrah, boys! hurrah ! 
Bright in its glory 
Shines every star. 
And in the fourth stanza, third line, instead of 
‘*And we'll hurl the rebel horde 
From the land we love the best,”’ 
Dr. Root suggested the following: 
‘And if need be we will die 
For the land we love the best.” 

These changes, with his note to me, were printed and dis- 

tributed in the vast audience. The changes were adopted, 


Chorus: 


and ten thousand voices sang the new version most heartily. 


Truly a great leader has fallen, but how thankful we all 
should be that he had been spared so many long years. He 
did more than any other fifty musicians in this age to clear 
away the cobwebs which have been entangling our musical 
nomenclature. Personally, and in every way, he was a 
lovely character, and the world is better for his having lived. 

Truly your friend, H. R. PAtmer. 


OUR LETTER FROM GERMANY.—No. 6. 


MaRIENBAD, AUSTRIA. 
HE last of August finds us still at this famous watering- 
place, which at the beginning of the present century was 
an almost impenetrable wilderness. 

The day’s program begins with a promenade concert at 
six o'clock in the morning given in the pavillion near the 
Kreuzbrunnen, the favorite spring and the one oftenest recom- 
mended by the doctors. Between six and seven one must 
stand in line for fifteen minutes for a glass of this celebrated 
water, and then walk an hour before breakfast; in some obsti- 
nate cases, after the first glass and hour’s walk, another glass 
and another hour's walk is ordered. How easy it is to lose 
one’s health and how hard to regain it. Fortunately | es- 
caped this part of the ‘‘curse,”’ but—well that comes later. 

After breakfast comes a stroll through the woods. There 
are charming walks through the dense pine forests, and 
there is another concert too, and we can hear the music from 
afar. 

The fresh air and the scent of pine, the beauties of untamed 
nature, and sweet sounds stupefy me and | sit down to col- 
lect my thoughts. They are with my friends in America; | 
am wishing they were with me, for happiness increases by 
reflection as mirrors multiply objects. 

But sometimes we stroll through the quaint town. Oh! 
such lovely little shops filled with temptations in the shape 
of exquisite Bohemia glass, fine laces, jewelry, and most beau- 
tiful dresses from Vienna and Prague, porcelain from Carls- 
bad and Dresden, exquisite embroidery from Switzerland; in 
fact,everything that one wants, and | may add one wants 
everything. The inns too have such inviting names—The 
Black Eagle, The Three Pheasants, The Golden Angel, Bohe- 
mia, and The King of Austria. One would like to be able 
to divide one’s self in order to enjoy them all. 

And then there are the people on the streets to amuse one. 
There are the peasants carrying big baskets on their backs; 
now and then a Turk with his red fez; many Polish Jews 
wearing their long coats, high boots, and always the curl 
hanging in front of their ears. And here comes the Duke 
D’Orleans in Tyrolese costume, a green hat with the feather in 
the back, and how well he knows how to adjust it, the long 
flowing cape of brown, knee breeches with gay-colored knit- 
ted stockings, and low shoes—the very picture of health, 
and happier perhaps than if he occupied the throne of France. 

But it is eleven o'clock, and we must hurry to the ‘‘Cen- 
tralbad’’ house, for a mud bath is my ‘‘cure.” 

Such hurrying up and down the long halls! One would 
think, to look into some faces, that it was absolutely their 
last chance of getting well, and if they were not in that bath 
the moment the clock struck eleven, the magic of the ‘‘ moor” 
would not work its miracle. 

And then there is the curious apothecary odor about the 
whole place, but the room is ‘‘frei” and my turn has come. 
A great, dark, wooden tub is rolled into the room, filled with 
warm, black mud. Oh! the horrid creak of the wheels as 
the man pushes it in, and the heat and the small room—it 
seems as if | should smother, but there is no way of escape, 
and into that mud | must go, and the sooner in, the sooner 
vut. A happy thought struck me; | was never allowed to 
play in the dirt, and, of course, always wanted to, and at last 
here was my chance, and in | hopped, but alas! once in, 
and there is no play for you; just stick there. But it is only 
for twenty minutes, and then the order is to rest for one hour. 











Someone proposed ‘‘Abendbrod”’ at the Hunter's Rest, 
and we started early in the afternoon. The path leads up, 
through the pine forests, making many a turn to lessen the 
steep ascent. But we never tire, because we stop so often 
it is a flower, or a new fern, or a glint of sunlight falling on 
the red brown trunks of the fir trees, or a moment on the 
bridge to listen to the sound of the water falling over the 
rocks, or see that squirrel climb to the top of that tree and 
then jump to the next one, and the great moss-covered rocks, 
and the many shrines hanging on the trees; one is partic- 
— beautiful, the sacred Ikon of the Greek Church, shel- 
tered from the path and only seen by chance asa ray of sun- 
light falls on the gilded picture. 

At last we reach the summit, and are soon seated at a table 
eating our supper, for the long walk and climb have given us 
an appetite. But what a view is before us; the valley with 
its fields and villages is far below, and beyond lie the Bo- 
hemian Forests, and near us, except the small clearing for the 
cafe, is a dense forest. 

We linger hours over that little table, watching the sun- 
set, following the swallows’ flight until finally the full moon 
is seen through the tree-tops, and it is time to start home. 
The old Black Forest looked sublime with its moonbeams 
and shadows, but there was something supernatural about 
it, and we were glad to see the distant lights of Marienbad. 

The drives are beautiful and full of interest. One, espe- 
cially so, 1s through Prince Metternich’s vast estate. We a 
through his ‘‘Thier-Garten,” or hunting park, where we s 
many wild deer, and then on through the fields where the 
air is laden with the scent of blossoms, where women are 
ploughing and reaping, past many a team of lazy oxen or 
cows, for everything must work, at last coming to the beau- 
tiful white Schloss, which has been occupied by the Metter- 
nich family for hundreds of years. It contains a museum 
which is open to the public. We afterward rode through 
his village of Konigswart. How pretty Konigswart looked 
from a distance, with its red roofs and slender church-steeple, 
nestled in a little valley at the foot of the hills. But once 
there, and it is the inevitable Austrian village, with crooked 
and often narrow streets, houses occupied by cats, cows, 
and people all crowded in together, and instead of a flower- 
garden there is more frequently a compost heap at the front 
door. 

There are shrines everywhere; some are dolls placed in 
niches on the front of the dwellings, others are figures made 
of cement on the roadside, and often crosses are seen in the 
fields. 

One lovely morning we started for a drive, this time our 
luggage going with us, as our destination was Carlsbad, only 
twenty-six miles north of Marienbad. The road was fine, 
and for miles the mountain ash trees, with their flaming red 
berries, lined the highway. 

At noon we stopped at Petschau for dinner, and walked to 
the old feudal castle of Count Bovor, which is four hundred 
and fifty years old, situated on a bluff commanding a fine 
view of the valley. 

From Petschau the road followed a little stream leading 
us in and out between the hills through a most beautiful 
and romantic country. 

At Carlsbad are the world-famous Sprudel Hot Springs, 
and the same shops, and the same wandering crowd of peo- 
ple as are seen at every spa. Grace N. Mayo. 


BOOKS AND MAGAZINES. 


The Model Music Course for Schools. First, Second, and Third Readers 
mg oe A. Broekhoven and A. J. Gantvoort 

The following discriminatory review is from the j/ournal of Education, 
Boston, Mass.: ‘‘ There is no name that stands for more, musically con- 
sidered, than The John Church Company. For many years these publishers 
have catered to the musical world of school and church. They have com- 
manded the authors and composers, as well as the purchasing public. In this 


purely school series they are fortunate in the professional as well as musical 
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standing of their authors, Messrs. Broekhoven and Gantvoort. They present 
a study of music for the public schools. This study they base upon recog- 
nized principles of vocal music, with their thought upon the tendencies of 
modern child study. Their adaptation to the various grades is specially happy 
They have studied sharply the musical focus of the child at each period of 
school life, and also the possibilities of serving his needs at that period In 


all this they never lose sight of the fact that the great aim is to cultivate ar 
appreciation of and love for good music, at the same time securing ability t 
read music at sight and interpret the thought through the musical rendering 
The exercises and songs are popular, seasonable, and patriotic. The books 
are now ready for introduction in our schools.”’ 

The Century for Septen ber contains three complete sketches of fiction by 
popular American writers, representing three different sections of the country 


Mrs. Mary Halleck Foote contributes a powerful story of mining life in th 
far West, entitled ‘‘ The Cup of Trembling.” Miss Sarah Orne Jewett con- 
tributes a humorous story of the New England coast, entitled ‘‘ All My Sad 
Captains,” and illustrated by Pape. The third is a roaring sketch, by Harry 
Stillwell Edwards, of negro life in the South. It is entitled ‘‘ The Gum Swamp 
Debate,” and is full of humor, and is a faithful reflection of the characteristics 
of the negro race. In addition to these stories this number contains the last 
installment but one of Mr. Marion Crawford’s powerful and tragic novel of 
Italy, ‘‘ Casa Braccio,” which is spoken of as his most dramatic, if not his 
best, piece of writing. There is also the conclusion of ‘‘ The Princess Sonia 
the novelette of American life in Paris, by Miss Julia Magruder, with pictures 
by Gibson 


The Presto of September 19 thus speaks of the new ‘‘ Heller Studies, 
edited by Theo. F. Bohlmann 

* We have from The John Church Co, a very importa~* addition to the list 
of pedagogical music lore. It isa new edition of fifty-tw 2 of Stephen Hel- 
ler’s studies for the piano edited by Theodore F. Bohlmanu. The work appears 
in three parts, and is beautifully engraved and clearly printed. Unlike too 
many American editions of the studie s, this one ts free trom vexatious errors 
and the work of the editor shows intelligence and a sufficient cause for his 
pains. His purpose is to eliminate so far as possible such of Heller’s studies 
as have no well-defined bearing upon the technical progression of the pupil 
as well as such as seem to show lack of inspiration on the part of the com- 
poser himself. We believe, considering the vast extent of Heller’s etudes and 
the waste of time necessary to their complete study, after the customary man- 
ner, that in this edition of Heller Mr. Bohlmann has placed his fellow pian 
teachers under lasting obligations.” 


SHARPS AND FLATS. 


Handel. 
What musical composer is found in the washtub? Sudds. 


What musical composer is part of a cup? 


It may be better to be born lucky than rich. All the same, 


it's mighty unlucky not to be born rich. 
‘‘This is a terrible world,’ 
dreadful world.” 
‘*Y-a-a-s,”’ replied Cholly; ‘‘it does seem so at times. 
Still, the Pwince of Wales lives in it, you know.” 


said the misanthrope. ‘‘A 


‘Well, how did the new play go off last night?’ 

‘‘Oh, there was a sleep-walking scene in the third act 
that was rather effective.” 

‘*A Lady Macbeth, eh?” 

‘*Well—not exactly. It 
its sleep and walked out.” 


was the audience that got up in 
-London Punch. 


Mr. W. tells a very amusing story, connected with his 
business. He oftentimes receives orders for music by mail. 
Not many days ago such an order came to him from a young 
lady. She wished to have Sousa’s latest mz arch. ‘*] do not 
exactly recall the name of it,” she wrote, ‘‘but | think it is 
‘The Expectorate!’” A friend, upon hearing the story, re- 
marked: ‘‘Oh, yes; it is very easy for Mr. Sousa—he just 
spits them out!” 


W. is a good Methodist as well as the very efficient head 
of a department in a mammoth music-house not over a 
thousand miles from Cincinnati. During the recent annual 
conference a number of ministers were entertained by him 
at his home. The morning after the preachers arrived W. 
asked one of them to conduct family prayers, and reaching 
up toa shelf for the Bible, down with it came a pack of 
playing cards, scattering themselves all over the floor. Like 
old Eccles in the play of ‘‘School,’’ W. must have said 
mentally, if not aloud, as he gathered the little pictures up, 
‘‘ This is tough; this is tough,” 
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PALMER'S 
Piano Primer. 


116th Thousand! ! ! 


Notes and Remarks by such Musicians as Dr. 
Wm. Mason, Mr. Wm. H. Sherwood, 
Mr. Albert R. Parsons, etc. 


it is concise; it is exhaustive; it is en- 
dorsed by most of the great American pianists and 
teachers; it isadopted asa standard work in most 
of the Colleges in America. Price, 60c., 75c. and $1.00, 
according to the binding. 


Palmer’s New Pronouncing Pocket Dic- 
tionary of Musical Terms. MULTUM IN PARVO. 
Only think! 2,500 terms defined and pronounced for 
25 cents. Every teacher, pupil, singer and player 
should own a copy. 

Palmer’s Book of 516 Interlades, and 
Modulations in all keys. Just the work for young 
church organists. Price, $1.50. No discount given on 
this book. 

King of the Sea. 
Baritone. Price, 50 cents. 


A concert song for Bass or 


Five New and Beautiful Pieces, 


By H. R. PALMER. 


The Old Front Door. Duet or Solo, with 
Quartet Refrain. ‘‘When in childhood I sat at my 
mother’s feet on the sill of the old front door.’ 20 cts. 

Child Life on the Farm. Mixed Quartet 
‘* Feeding the hens and the cute little chickens,”’ 
‘Helping papa and mamma.”’ 25 cents. 

The Appeal. Solo, Duet and Quartet for Wom 
en’s Voices. ‘Fly, little swallow, and bid my one 
lover come quickly to me."’ 20 cents. 

The Absent Loved One. Solo for Contralto 
or Bass. Beautiful harmony effects in accompani 
ment. ‘‘God keep you, dearest, all this lonely night.’’ 
15 cents. 

The Angelic Husband. Quartet for Women's 
Voices (Humorous). ‘ But the real angelic husband 
—well—he’s never yet been born.’’ 20 cents. 

The five last named pieces are also bound together 
in pamphiet form; price for the five, 75 cents. All 
dealers keep these publications. If not, send to 


H. R. PALMER, LOX 2841, New Vork City. 


MUSIC— 


The best illustrated musical magazine in 
the world. A brilliant list of contributors. 


W. S. B. MatHEws, Editor. 
8. 8. MATHEWS, Manager. 


Send 13 cents in stamps for sample copy. 


Address 


MUSIC MAGAZINE PUBLISHING CO., 


1402-85 Auditorium, - - Chicago. 


The Juvenile Class and 
Concert No. 2. 


— BY - 


H.H McGranahan & W.A. Lafferty. 


This book, like its very successful predecessor, 
Class and Concert No. 1, is designed for day schools 
singing classes, concerts, and entertainments. It 
contains a complete and carefully graded course of 
instruction, a choice collection of new songs, duets, 
trios, etc,, and a short cantata. entitled ‘‘ America’s 
Birthday.”’ This book is much in advance of Class 
and Concert No. 1 in having a more complete and 
systematic course of exercises and a higher grade of 
music for practice and songs for entertainments 


PRICE, 30 CTS. 
PUBLISHED BY 


THE JOHN CHURCH COMPANY. 


CHICAGO 


CINCINNATI, NEW YORK. 





PALMER’S 
GRADED STUDIES 


IN THE ART OF 


READING MUSIC AT SIGHT. 

A carefully prepared text-book for classes, consist- 
ing of a well-graded JUNIOR COURSE and a com- 
plete and progressive SENIOR COURSE, together with 
special departments for Day-School Institutes, Tem- 
perance, Vocal Culture, etc., to which is added a Mis 
cellaneous Department, comprising a choice collec- 
tion of Sacred and Secular Choruses, Part-Songs, 
Glees, Anthems, Sentences, etc.. well adapted for use 
in Concerts, Closing Exercises, ete. 

By H. R. PALMER, Mus. Doc., 
Author of “ The Song Queen,’ “‘ The Song King,’ 
“The Song Herald,’ ‘‘ Palmer’s Theery of Music,"’ 
and about forty other important musical works. 
Price, 60 cents per copy. 


PUBLISHED BY 


THE JOHN CHURCH COMPANY. 


CINCINNATI. NEW YORK. CHICAGO 


‘CHRISTINAS TIDE. 


A CHRISTMAS EXERCISE 
FOR THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL. 


BY 
L. E. JONES and FP. S..SHEPARD. 


A connected exercise of new songs, responsive read 
ings, recitations, ete. 


PRICE, 5 cents per Copy. 








PUBLISHED BY 


THE JOHN CHURCH COMPANY. 


CINCINNATI. NEw YORK. CHICAGO 
BEYER’sS 

% preliminary School 

“for the itanoforte. 


This is the newest edition of this very celebrated 
work. It contains both English and German text 
and foreign fingering and a dictionary of musical 
terms. This is the most beautiful edition published 
Price, $1.25 


THE JOHN CHURCH COMPANY. 


CINCINNATI. NEW YORK. CHICAGO 


THE HIGH-SCHOOL IDEAL. 


A collection of Glees, Part-Songs, Oratorio Choruses 
Anthems, Hymns, and National Songs, especially 
arrenged for use in High Schools, Amateur Chorus 
Societies, and Quartette Clubs. 

EDITED BY 
A. J. GANTVOORT, 
Principal of the Public School Department of the 
College of Music of Cincinnati, O. 

This book is on an eutirely new plan, which will 

be thoroughly appreciated by those who hgve taught 


music in the upper grades of public schools. The 
lack of tenors in such grades is well known. This 


book, by an ingenious arrangement and printing of 
the music, overcomes this lack of ‘* balance,’’ and 
opens up a high grade of music to the pupils. This 
is not the only difficulty for which a remedy is pro 
vided by this book, as an examination will show. It 
is prepared by an experienced educator, and is the 
result of years of practical experience. 

PRICE, 75 CENTS. 

PUBLISHED BY 


THE JOHN CHURCH COMPANY. 


CINCINNATI. NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 
FREE TO TEACHERS! 


NEW EDITION ENLARGED. 
THE 


Teachers’ Handbook 


A GRADED CATALOGUE OF 


SONGS AND PIANO MUSIC. 


Selected and arranged with the greatest care. _A 
neat and valuable pocket book for teachers. Sent free 
on application 





PUBLISHED BY 


THE JOHN CHURCH COMPANY. 


CINCINNATL NEW YORK. CHICAGO, 
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THE BEGINNER 
IN_ PHRASING 


By W.S. B. MATHEWS. 


This book is founded upon a new idea in Piano 
teaching which is destined to have great influence in 
all future first-class teaching. It is an elementary 
course of lessons in figures, motives, periods, thematic 
development, and transposition, for the development 
of musical intelligence and taste, and the foundation 
of musical phrasing, from the works of Handel, 
Schubert, Reinhold, Wolf, Heller, Reinecke, and 
Gayrhos. The grade of difficulty is that of the third 
and fourth grades, and is a companion to Mathews’ 
Graded Materials, Volume 2. 

Price, $1.00. 
CINCINNATI: 
THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 
CHICAGO: NEW YORK: 
200 Wabash Avenue. 13 East 16th Street. 


SEbECTED © 
STUDIES& 


From Op. 16, 45, 46, and 47. 
BY 
STEPHEN HELLER. 
Edited, revised, and annotated by 
THEODOR F. BOHLMANN. 
This work, which is dedicated by Mr. Bohlmann to 
his teacher and friend, Prof. Karl Klindworth, of Ber- 
lin, is of great value to teachers and students of the 
Piano. Accompanying the books is a very leerned 
essay by the editor on the subject of the Heller 
Studies, which will be of great assistance in the study 
of this and similar music. Asaspecimen of music en 
graving and printing the work is unexcelled 
In 3 Vols., Price ofeach, $1.50. Complete $2.00 net. 
CINCINNATI: 
THE JOHN CHURCH CoO.., 
CHICAGO: NEW YORK: 
200 Wabash Avenue. 13 East 16th Street. 


MODERN MusiGAL GLASSICS 


A superior collection of pieces for the Piano selected 
from the works of the best modern composers. Full 
sheet music page, printed from elegantly engraved 
plates 








PRICE, 81.00 
CINCINNATI: 
THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 
CHICAGO: | NEW YORK: 
200 Wabash Avenue. 13 East 16th Street. 


POPULAR PIANO FANCIES. 


UNIFORM IN SIZE AND STYLE WITH 
“MODERN MUSICAL CLASSICS” 


rhe best composers are represented, and the pieces 
contained in this volume have been carefully revised 
and fingered by experienced teachers. 
PRICE. $1.00. 
PUBLISHED BY 
THE JOHN CHURCH COMPANY. 


CINCINNATI. NEW YorRK. CHICAGO. 








Pipe ond Strings 


Three Historic and Descriptive Sketches. 


The Origin and Development ofthe Organ. 
The Evolution of the Pianoforte. 
The Violin and its Ancestry. 


By W. F. GATES. 


In this work is embodied such knowledge on these 
subjects as should be in the possession of every 
earnest musician, professional or amateur. It is 
written in a most entertaining manner and is very 
profusely illustrated. The printing and binding are 
in the highest style of the art. 

PRICE, 81.00. 
PUBLISHED BY 


THE JOHN CHURCH COMPANY. 


CINCINNATI, NEw YORK-s CHICAGO 





